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The precedence of the officials was settled comparatively
early by dividing them into classes of rank. The high officials
belonged to the classes of illustres, spectabiles, and darissimi.
The liberality of the Emperor in distributing titles caused
these to become increasingly pompous; 'Magnificence' and
'Excellency' survive to the present day. The original official
name of an imperial attendant. Comes ^ also became a title of
rank and was graded in three classes. The highest honour
which was not connected with an office was that of a Patri-
cian, which had been created by Constantine. It was sur-
passed only by the Consuls, present and past, known in
Greek as the Hypatoi, until finally, after the abolition of this
magistracy, which for a long time had been an expensive
distinction without real administrative authority, the office
of honorary consul was turned into a new title of rank, that
of Hjpatos. Furthermore, the names of offices which had not
become sinecures could also be granted as honorary titles,
and later they, too, could become mere titles of rank.
Admission to office and attainment of the highest honours
were open to all, except to those who were bound to another
class by hereditary obligation. Further, the lower officials
needed the approval of the Emperor before taking their first
post. Promotion followed in order of seniority. It must not
be forgotten that very important positions could be reached
in the staffs of the bureaux, from which promotion to higher
posts was possible, and in some cases certain. The number
of officials employed in both the Eastern prefectures was
reckoned to be about ten thousand. The salaries of the
officials formed an important part of the budget. In addition
they received all sorts of extra fees (sportulae) which can
almost be called indirect taxes. The bureaucratic machine
was never entirely free from corruption, against which the
Emperors struggled with varying success. The administra-
tive organization, when once instituted, showed, both for
good and for evil, a capacity for passive resistance to the
imperial will which is not to be underestimated. The chief
officials were often changed, but their highly trained sub-
ordinates were more reliable agents for the effective dis-
charge of business and at the same time jealous guardians of
administrative tradition. Johannes Lydus, who had himself